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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) 


Epitor: D. HARRISON 
Central Library, Manchester 2 


VOL. 53. NO. 11. NOVEMBER, 1960 


Mixed Feelings 


Agreement with the L. A. proposals regarding the new examination 
syllabus. Qualified approval only of their proposals for the reorganisa- 
tion of the Library Association. These were the principal outcome of 
the meeting of the A.A.L. Council which took place on 29th September. 
Council Notes in the December Assistant will report these and other 
decisions in full; meanwhile members may like to know the official 
opinion of the A.A.L., as crystallised by Council, on the most important 
points. 

In noting that Council agreed with the syllabus proposals (with 
certain reservations and subject to further consideration), we must 
remember that this is a syllabus in outline. Will those who are already 
half-way through Registration, for instance, have to take their remaining 
parts at one sitting? What degree of leniency are we to expect in the 
matter of references in individual papers of Registration, to be allowed, 
we are told, “under conditions to be prescribed by the Board of 
Assessors”? No doubt the oracle will be speaking further on these 
matters. But the important point is that Council considered that the 
principles of a better standard of education for entry into the profession, 
and full-time education for all librarians as foreshadowed by the 
Registration-to-be-passed-at-one-sitting clause, are essential to the future 
of librarianship, 

On the question of the reorganisation of the Library Association, 
A.A.L. Council plumped for 5 A.A.L. representatives on the L.A, Council 
(as suggested by the L.A.) to strengthen the representation of those who 
would no longer have a direct vote in L.A. affairs. On the other hand, 
they did not feel that this should be coupled with any age limit for mem- 
bership of the A.A.L. It was endorsed that the A.A.L. outlook was some- 
thing which depended on a state of mind and not upon a calculation of 
grey hairs, and that the A.A.L. was constituted to serve not only the 
student, but all librarians below the rank of “chief.” The vote in L.A. 
affairs, it was decided, should come with the Registration examination, 
not with the Associateship which depended on an age qualification, and 
voteless student members should pay only a nominal subscription. 

Thus spake the A.A.L. Council! We hope that the Library Associa- 
tion Council will not consider these conclusions lightly, for they were not 
reached without due deliberation. 


Disquieting news is seeping through about the award for public 
librarians which Nalgo was negotiating. We had successfully got rid of 
the idea of a new award based on the number of staff controlled and 
substituted the principle of A.P.T. II for all posts requiring their holders 
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to be Chartered Librarians. We note with horror that we reported this in 
the Assistant Librarian for August, 1959; yes, 1959, While not wishing to 
throw cold water on Nalgo’s recent success in negotiating an all-round 
pay increase, it must be pointed out that this will give very limited satis. 
faction to those who wish to see an improvement in the status of 
librarians, and the news that our special claim is now well down on the 
list of priorities (which seems to be graded according to the difficulty of 
the claim—easiest first!) is more than disappointing. Perhaps we should 
send to Nalgo headquarters another copy of the Roberts Report which 
spoke of the necessity to make librarianship “a career which is satisfac- 
tory in terms of pay and prospects.” That also came way back in ’59, 


Side by side with the new edition of the A.A.L.’s booklet for its new 
members, Invitation and Opportunity, comes an L.A. pamphlet Your 
Professional Association intended for new members of the L.A. as a 
whole. This should prove a useful introduction, though when the pro- 
posals for the L.A. reorganisation go through, a new edition will be 
needed. Nine lines refer to the A.A.L. It is admittedly difficult to say 
much in nine lines, but the statement that “ It’s (the A.A.L.’s) major work 
is in the field of professional training, where it provides correspondence 
courses . . . and publishes textbooks . . . ” could be misleading to new 
entrants. Many members feel that the A.A.L.’s existence as a forum 
where the younger member can voice his or her opinions in print or on 
the platform without fear of big brother watching is just as valuable as 
its more formal work in the field of professional training. 
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Specialisation in a smaller system 


The Technical and Students’ Library Service 
provided by Scunthorpe Public Library 


by L. Jacklin 

For some considerable time it had been realised that there was a 
demand for books of a scientific and technical nature, which we had not 
been able to satisfy with the normal library resources of Scunthorpe. 
Bookfunds would not permit the expenditure of large sums of money 
on this type of book and the price of technical literature has always 
been notoriously high. The Regional Bureau was ably to satisfy 
a proportion of the requests, but the situation was far from satisfactory. 
In many cases, by the time the book had arrived through the Regional 
Bureau, the reader’s interest had diminished, or his need for that par- 
ticular book gone completely. It was obvious that the books required 
by our own readers were those in equal demand in other parts of the 
region, and therefore the possibility of obtaining them was reduced. 

The problem was accentuated by the rapid expansion of industry 
and subsequent growth of technical training courses, both in the works 
and the schools, and so in 1955 it was decided to form a small collection 
of books in an effort to satisfy this growing demand. We were granted 
a separate book-fund for its establishment, but within the space of two 
or three months the whole of the money had been spent and all we had 
to see for it was two or three shelves of books which we were rather 
reluctant to display or publicise. We were granted a further sum by 
means of a supplementary estimate, and with this extra money, by re- 
directing some of the books originally intended for other libraries, and by 
withdrawing suitable books from existing stocks, we were able to add 
considerably to the collection. 

Another method by which we obtained material was to contact firms 
and organisations, both local and national, asking them to send us any 
literature which they considered might be of any use to us, and also to 
place our name on their mailing list for future publications. In this way, 
we obtained a considerable number of free publications, some useful, 
others merely publicity material, but it is a source of supply which still 
exists and which provides some very useful information. 

The selection of books for the original stock was based on several 
considerations. The official report to committee stated: “As a general 
principle in the selection of such technical works, the main axiom would 
be to provide those works that a student would not or could not normally 
buy for himself.” Recommendations were to be made by (a) local 
industry, (b) Technical College Staff, and (c) students undertaking an 
acknowledged course of study. We realised that we had to supply the 
needs of local industry as a first essential, and we asked for lists of 
recommended books from lecturers and instructors at the Technical 
College and grammar schools, from executives and managers at the 
local works and many other people in similar positions. For other 
subjects we had ample evidence of the type of book in greatest demand 
from our Regional Bureau records, and we noticed that the same titles 
appeared over and over again. We also asked people taking courses of 
study at home what books they would like to see in the library. 

From these methods, from reliable catalogues and bibliographies, 
and of course from our own knowledge and experience, we were able to 
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build up a collection of some 1,400 works by the end of the first year, 
Since those early days, the collection has grown at a rate of approxi- 
mately 1,000 per year, and the total stock is now some, 5,000. 


In the beginning we were assisted a great deal by an Advisory Com- 
mittee consisting of such people as the principals of the grammar schools 
and the Technical College, Education Officers and heads of departments 
of local firms, and other individuals whom we knew to be interested in 
technical education. They offered suggestions and advice on how best 
we could serve their particular interests, and the Committee was instru- 
mental in bringing the establishment of the Technical Library to the 
notice of people who would be most likely to use it. 

When the idea of a special collection was first put forward, the 
original reports referred to it as a “ Technical Library,” but after a very 
short time, it was realised that the term would hardly cover such subjects 
as “ Economics,” “ Physics,” “‘ Chemistry,” ‘“ Education,” and so the title 
was amended to “ Technical and Students’ Library.” 

It would be difficult to form any definite classification of the mem- 
bership, but I think they can be conveniently grouped into several broad 
classes. Starting at the lower end of the scale, as it were, we have 
secondary modern school children, grammar school students, and appren- 
tices. Children under fifteen are allowed to use the library on obtaining 
a note from a school teacher to say that in his opinion the child could 
benefit from membership of the Technical Library. Then there is the 
practical tradesman or technician who wishes to learn a little more about 
his particular job. The local Technical College with a student population 
of 3,000 is building up its own library at the moment, and a considerable 
number of their instructors, teachers, apprentices and students are using 
our library as an interim measure. It would be interesting to find out 
just how many people take recognised courses of study at home; from 
our experience the number would be surprisingly large. Some of the 
courses are quite advanced and two of our members were successful in 
obtaining external degrees. Undergraduates make regular use of the 
library and rather inadequate reading room during vacations, and during 
term we allow them to retain books with certain provisions about their 
prompt return should they be required by other members. 

Ovsdinary members of the reading public are passed .n to rom 
time to time when they cannot be satisfied with the material available in 
the normal lending departments. In this way many of our present mem- 
bers were introduced to the Technical Library and much to their surprise, 
continue to use it, and seldom fail to find something of interest to them. 
All readers using the Technical Library are asked to register again so that 
a record might be kept of the membership, which is now some 1,400; 
the issues exceed 1,000 per month and are increasing steadily. 

So far as the stock is concerned, we naturally tend to specialise in 
metallurgy, being a steelmaking centre, and the policy is to collect every- 
thing which appertains to local industry as a whole. This covers a much 
wider range than one would at first imagine, and takes in not only iron 
and steel making itself, but such aspects as ore mining, mineral dressing, 
fuels and refractories, coke ovens, foundry work, electrical engineering, 
workshop practice. Other necessary auxiliaries to the main collection 
on iron and steel are such subjects as civil and structural engineering, 
management studies, time and motion study and office procedures. 

One of our strongest sections is economics since the field is so wide 
and intrudes into almost every syllabus at some stage or other along the 
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way. Law has not been given any comprehensive treatment for economy 
reasons, but nevertheless a few standard law books are available and 
much in demand through the Regional Bureau system. The coverage of 
the sciences is only adequate at the moment, and a planned effort is being 
made this year to remedy the situation. Mathematics, physics and 
chemistry are well represented, as students in metallurgy need a sound 
background in each of these three branches. One of the most popular 
collections in the library is that which deals with the servicing and main- 
tenance of motor vehicles, and we have made efforts to provide the most 
accurate and reliable works in this field, by obtaining service manuals 
from the manufacturers themselves. It is perhaps unfortunate that many 
books dealing with the maintenance of cars are a convenient size for 
slipping into the overcoat pocket, as a recent stock-taking revealed. There 
is a good selection of books on agriculture and horticulture which should 
meet the average needs of most readers, whether they be the allotment 
gardener type or the specialist fruit grower. Other topics well represented 
include politics, central and local government, commerce, most branches 
of engineering, management and building. 

The importance of periodicals cannot be over-emphasised in a library 
of this nature. They are most essential in any technical collection which 
presumes to keep abreast of current techniques and developments. The 
main problem in the provision of periodicals is knowing just what to buy 
and where the line is to be drawn, since the range and scope of periodical 
literature is so enormous. In general we have confined ourselves to those 
which concern local industry, with one or two exceptions which were 
particularly asked for by members. All periodicals on iron and steel are 
retained and bound, but others are disposed of as soon as the current 
edition appears; if and when space becomes available, then there may 
be a change in this policy. Our close association with one of the local 
steel-making concerns has resulted in our being provided with a copy of 
their weekly publication of technical abstracts, which covers all British 
and foreign journals in the field of iron and steel-making. This abstract- 
ing service is of the utmost value in our search for current information. 

The classification and cataloguing of the stock presented one or two 
problems in the early stages, but the teething troubles have now been 
overeome. A, dictionary catalogue was decided upon, the main reasons 
being tradition, and the lack of experience of staff and readers with classi- 
fied catalogues. This type of catalogue has not yet presented any real 
difficulties, except maybe a preponderance of similar subject headings in 
close proximity in the catalogue. Such headings as “ Electric Apparatus,” 
“Electric Batteries,” ‘“ Electric Circuits,” “ Electric Currents,” followed 
by “ Electrical Engineering,” “ Electricity ” and “ Electro-chemistry ” can 
cause a certain amount of confusion and uncertainty to the user, The 
main collection is classified by the 14th edition of Dewey which has 
several limitations so far as the classifying of technical literature is con- 
cerned. The collection on iron and steel presented a problem immediately 
since everything is bundled together at 669.1 in this particular edition. 
The 16th edition has attempted to remedy this, but is still not detailed 
enough for our purposes. A special classification has been devised for 
this one section, incorporating a special U.D.C. scheme for “ Metallurgy,” 
combined with the main U.D.C. scheme and Dewey. 

When the Technical Library was being planned, there was some con- 
troversy as to whether it should be a lending library or for reference only, 
and under the existing circumstances the decision to lend books appears 
to be the correct one. In the first place we were severely handicapped 
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by lack of accommodation, and it would have been almost impossible to 
provide seating for the number of people who now use the library. This 
handicap was the main reason for the Technical Library being situated 
at a branch library in the first place, as the Central Library building is 
full to capacity. The second consideration which favoured the lending 
of books was the type and habits of the reader for whom we were pro- 
viding the service. We cannot compare Scunthorpe with Sheffield, Leeds, 
Manchester or Hull, where there is a large student population with pos- 
sibly no alternative but to work in the library itself. Here, most of our 
members live at home, and I feel sure that the majority would find a 
reference service only, rather irksome. There is, however, a small room 
set aside for work in the library, and it is used quite frequently during 
vacation time. Each member is allowed four books on loan at any one 
time, but under exceptional circumstances. we allow one or two books 
over the maximum. In the event of the Technical Library moving to 
newer and larger premises in the near future, there may be some revision 
in the present policy of lending books, or at least a restriction on the 
type of book allowed out on loan. 

Although we are able to satisfy most of the requests we get from our 
own stock, there are occasions when we find it necessary to borrow 
through the different agencies. We are of course members of the East 
Midland Regional System, but usually the type of book we require is not 
one which might easily be obtained through this system, although we do 
a considerable amount of lending. Out of the total number of requests 
for books received from other libraries last year, almost 50 per cent. was 
supplied from the Technical Library stock. When the Technical Library 
was first formed, we became members of A.S.L.I.B. from whom we have 
obtained many books, and also Lewis’s Medical, Scientific and Technical 
Lending Library. Lewis’s catalogue is extremely useful in tracing 
obscure books, and the lending service is swift and efficient, and for this 
type of literature, speed is of prime importance. 

In considering the service we give to local industry, it would be 
wrong to make any comparison between the situation here and that which 
exists in, say, Sheffield. Not only is the Commercial and Technical 
Library there on a gigantic scale compared with our very modest service 
at Scunthorpe, but their aims are essentially different. Sheffield industry 
is comprised of hundreds of firms, large and small, and it is obviously a 
more economic arrangement to centralise all the resources which may be 
required, rather than for each individual organisation to establish a 
library or information centre of its own. Here in Scunthorpe we have 
three major firms, each of which has its own library and information 
centre, the resources of which are far greater than we can ever hope to 
provide. We feel that our service to industry lies in a different direction 
and is aimed at the individual rather than the firm itself. It is: not always 
easy for the average workman to gain access to the collections of books 
which have just been mentioned, and in the case of students, since they 
are not attached to any of the industrial concerns at all in many cases, 
they are not able to use this service anyway. For this reason, we con- 
sider that we do have a place in industry and a service to give, possibly 
not so spectacular as some of our larger libraries, but nevertheless, just as 
important. The supply of books and information to the individual is of 
equal importance to a service which feeds current facts and information 
to industry as a whole. 


Originally delivered in March as a paper to the Lincolnshire Library Club. 
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INSPIRED ANARCHY 
by H. D. Westacott, Sheffield City Libraries 


This article is occasioned by my celebrating the tenth anniversary 
of my entry into the profession. It is addressed to all keen young junior 
assistants, especially those working in bad libraries. It is not the wail 
of an Angry Young Man, but an urgent plea to all who believe in the 
value and importance of librarianship to help put our house in order. 
My experience has been in municipal libraries, and my remarks in the 
main are directed to them. 

Let us never forget that with a few notable exceptions we are a 
profession of mediocrities; there are dozens of chief librarians up and 
down the country who are not worthy to have reached the position they 
have, and the number of bad departmental heads is legion. 

Lest you should think that this statement is too sweeping, there is 
a simple test which will quickly show the defects of a library. Examine 
the shelves or the catalogue for books on subjects which have been 
affected by legislation. Obvious examples are the Companies Act 1948, 
and the Rent Restrictions Act, 1957. Books published before legislation 
which materially alters the subject should not be displayed on the shelves. 
Next check a few standard textbooks on dynamic subjects and see 
whether they are the latest editions. If the library fails these elementary 
tests, then the person in charge is not a librarian but only a custodian 
of books. He may be a brilliant administrator, have a flair for display, 
and his staff and public may worship him, but he is a bad librarian. 

If your library has failed this test your boss has no right to complain 
that he is underpaid. Put yourself in the place of a member of the library 
committee. The Rent Restrictions Act was a very controversial issue 
in local government, and he knows all about it. He knows that anything 
published before 1957 is not only out-of-date, but misleading. Do you 
wonder that this committee member regards the librarian as a person 
who stamps out books, and that his remuneration should be commen- 
surate with mere mechanical duties? 

Are the public treated in a courteous and friendly fashion, and 
are the staff encouraged to help the readers? Rules and regulations are 
made to be broken and should be waived or imterpreted as liberally as 
possible. In some libraries this practice is followed, but in many more 
rules are rigidly enforced. When I was at library school I had to rely 
on the resources of my.local library. On one occasion I wanted to borrow 
Fielding’s Tom Jones, and found that I had only a non-fiction ticket 
with me. I asked the librarian, a man of about twenty-five, if he would 
allow me to take this particular novel on my non-fiction ticket, but even 
after I pointed out that the book had not been issued for the last three 
years he was adamant that the rules must be obeyed, and I could not 
have the book. I left the library with neither book nor temper, and pre- 
sumably he was left with the satisfaction of having done his duty. 

In the course of your professional life you will become aware that 
the library profession is very proud of itself. Do not be deceived by 
this; we as a body have deluded ourselves into believing that we are doing 
a worthwhile job, and doing it well, but though I concede the value 
of our work, I deny that many of us are doing it as well as we should. 
Up and down the country you will find bad buildings, bad bookstocks, 
bad librarians, and bad service. 
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But what can you, a junior assistant, do about it? Not much about 
bad buildings, as the penalties for arson are severe. You can do some- 
thing, however small, about bad bookstocks, bad service, and bad 
librarians. First, you must be absolutely certain that these things are bad, 
Don’t fall into the trap of believing that a librarian who disagrees with 
your views is necessarily bad. 

If, after a careful appraisal of the situation, you are convinced that 
certain books are hopelessly out-of-date, and if your librarian refuses 
without good cause to remove them from the shelf, then it is your 
DUTY to “lose” them in an odd corner in the workroom or behind 
the radiators. 

If your librarian is off-hand with readers and refuses to help them, 
then it is your DUTY to do everything you can for them. People like 
this do exist. I once worked for a man who forbade his staff to help 
the public, but told there merely to refer all enquiries to the catalogue. 
Apparently this sprang from a deep-rooted fear that if the staff helped 
someone to find a book on fireworks, and then the reader blew himself 
up, the Corporation might be held liable. You may shame a bad 
librarian into facing up to his responsibilities. 

When you are tidying the shelves make a point of dipping into the 
books, and get to know something of their contents. This must be done 
with discretion, especially in a busy department, but pay no attention 
to the “you’re not paid to read books” school. The more you know about 
books, the better chance you have of being a good librarian. 

It is much easier to build up a personal relationship with the readers 
in a small branch than it is in a busy central library, and those who 
work in branches should seize the opportunity to tell Mr. X about that 
new book on photography you think will interest him. Do not be misled 
by those who tell you that this practice is unfair, because it is impossible 
to do it for everybody. It cannot be unfair, as you are not depriving your 
other readers and, given the opportunity, you would extend this personal 
service to all. Exploit the book-stock as much as you can. 

Pass your professional examinations as they are necessary for 
promotion, but don’t imagine that they make you a good librarian. 
They will certainly stuff your head with a vast amount of information, 
some of which is useful, but they do not help you to deal with people, 
which is the most important part of a public librarian’s job. A mediocre 
bookman with a flair for handling people probably makes a better public 
librarian than a scholar who can’t express himself. Training at a library 
school is invaluable, not so much for the formal instruction, but because 
of the contact with young lively minds, and the interplay of ideas. 

If you work for Puddlecombe-in-the-Slush, and are unable to do 
anything worthwhile, then look for a job in a go-ahead system. There is 
a library in Wales which consists of a reading room with several admoni- 
tory notices, such as DO NOT SPIT, NO EATING, NO PROFANE 
OR INDECENT LANGUAGE, and a heap of books in the corner. 
No self respecting assistant should work in a place like this. On the 
other hand, size is no criterion of excellence, and some of our best 
librarianship is done in small branches and mobile libraries. 

Take an interest in professional matters and attend meetings, but 
don’t take them too seriously, and don’t become solemn. Once you are 
in a good library system, make sure that any future job you take is also 
in a good library, unless you are certain that you can reform a bad one. 

Above all, enjoy your job, and do it as well as you can. 
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Two ideas from Sweden 
by Colston M. Hartley 


In the last week of August 1959, fifteen librarians flew from England 


toa tour of Swedish libraries. The one or two accounts of the tour which 


have so far appeared have been chiefly of the nature of travelogues. 
Here, I should like to concentrate on two of the things we saw. 
Bibliotekstjanst Lund 


This organisation was set up in 1951, is run by the Swedish L.A., 
and the Royal Board of Education is represented on its board. It is 


) designed to assist libraries with bibliographical and technical aids, thus 
) relieving them of routine work. 


1. B.T.J. receives proof copies of books from publishers. Those 


' titles which it decides are most likely to be bought by libraries are 
| included in a list for circulation. From the list, libraries order the books 


they want in library binding; printed sheets are sent direct to the library 


» binders, a central organisation for the country. B.T.J., however, does not 
' replace the bookseller, since all books are supplied to a library through 





' its own bookseller, B.T.J. being merely the clearing house for orders. 


To English eyes, the library bindings are depressingly dull. We are lucky 


in this country in that most of our publishing is hard-backed, while 


our library binders offer us a wider choice than is available in Sweden. 


| We could learn, however, from the close co-operation maintained between 


libraries and the book-trade in Sweden. 

2. Printed catalogue cards are available for most books published in 
Sweden. In addition, as so many of the public libraries are small and 
cannot enjoy full professional staffing, B.T.J. edit new publications into 


| catalogue card series to which a library can subscribe and thus have 


its selection made for it. Although librarians here are evidently unable to 


' carry out their own book selection properly, such a scheme is unlikely to 


be acceptable in this country. However, B.N.B. could surely be more 
useful on occasions; at present it indicates only “for children” and “for 
adolescents.” “School textbook,” “National Certificate level,” “research,” 
such indications would assist selection by both the librarian and the 
reader who consults the catalogue. 

3. Svensk Tidningsindex is a monthly subject index (author index 


' every six months) to leading articles, book reviews, essays on art, music, 


theatre,, economics, medicine, etc., in 70 Swedish daily papers. The 
cuttings are classified and microfilmed; microfiches are available at some 
big libraries and all libraries can obtain enlarged microcard copies 
from B.T.J. Svensk Tidskriftsindex is a six-monthly subject and author 
index to about 300 Swedish periodicals. 

This suggests that we should compare our inadequate indexing 
services not only with the H. W. Wilson series but also with Sweden’s 
monthly index. A working party could map out present coverage and 
gaps. We could then have a proper plan for indexing (perhaps based on 
B.M. with the leading special libraries), and utilising B.N.B’s classification 
and publishing know-how. The government appears to have become much 
more aware recently of the importance of books and information; a 
properly planned indexing programme, backed by such authority as that 
which launched B.N.B., might well attract a Treasury grant. 

Other guides published by B.T.J. cover reference books for small 
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libraries, technical literature, books for children and young peopl, 
literature on topical subjects and information about new books in English, 
French and German (covers 1600-1800 books a year, in 8 numbers) 
Swedish L.A. publications also appear from B.T.J. 

4. In the B.T.J. building is a display of furniture and fittings ang 
the staff advise librarians on those suitable for particular libraries and 
particular purposes. Again, this is designed especially for the number of 
small libraries in Sweden, but with building under way in this country, 
there must surely be libraries who would be glad of a central source 
of advice on planning and equipping. 


Study Group Library, Norrkoping 


Study group libraries have played an important part in the develop. 


ment of public library services in Sweden. Although the original object 
was to meet the book needs of particular study-circles, these libraries 


ceased to be so limited and became in practice general public libraries 


open to all citizens. They existed alongside municipal libraries, which were 
often handicapped financially. With improvements in the municipal 


libraries, the study-circle collections are losing their importance and are i 


in many places now being absorbed into the municipal service. 

This has happened in Norrképing, an industrial city of some 90,000 
people. A new branch library for this service is housed in the same 
building as the worker’s associations. It has only a small permanent 
collection and does not provide a meeting place for the groups, but it 
is an audio-visual library in which can be demonstrated to a group the 
amount of recorded material which is available on their subject. 

On our visit, we assumed the role of an English language group, and 
sang with a tape-recorder from words on the black-board. The library 
has equipment for tapes, discs, film-strips and slides. Tapes are stored 
in a specially designed cupboard, the door of which is shelved on the 
inside for extra storage space. A television set was available in a separate 
room (and this was not the only TV receiver which we saw in a library). 
A section of the room contains periodicals likely to be of interest to 
students. Sets of books for classes can be housed here also. 

The member of the staff who organises this work had, fortuitously, 
some training in educational methods. It would appear that this is the 
sort of activity which would expand rapidly and make considerable 
demands on the staff, who would need training in the techniques of 
presentation and communication. It is directed to the people who have an 
obvious interest in using library collections and that these resources can 
be demonstrated collectively is an advantage to the library. When the 
branch is not in use for study-circles it can be used for talks to schools. 

All the Swedish libraries appear strikingly designed to English eyes. 
This was one of the most attractive and satisfying; the more one explored 
it, the more its workmanlike potential was revealed. Perhaps the secret 
of this was that the City Librarian was able to suggest the engagement 
of a particular designer for this library and the two worked closely 
together in the planning. In Sweden, library designers do not limit them- 
selves to furnishings already on the market; if a new library needs a fair 
number of armchairs, the designer may have them specially created for 
the library. How exciting if an English city would commission Robin 
Day or John and Sylvia Reid to furnish their library. As for an audio- 
visual library, how long will it be before English librarians come to 
terms with the visual approach which dominates life outside their own 
blinkered vision? te 
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Psychology and Management 
by Mrs. L. N. Poole, Nottinghamshire County Library 


[do not intend to deal with the sort of psychological reflections which can 
be made, both seriously and satirically, about one’s relations with the 
readers, and the best ways of winning friends and influencing people 
amongst them, but rather with the application of the theories of group 
and social and industrial psychology to the administration and organ- 
ization of the professions in general and librarianship in particular. 
Groups, obviously, are the very basis of social life, and right through 
childhood and maturity, from the family, through the school, college, 
work and clubs, we are in groups of one kind or another, in relation- 
ships with other people. These relationships and their success or failure 
are basically important. For the adult, the satisfaction he or she feels 
with the job done, colours a great many other things, and if relationships 
within the work group, either between management and men, or between 


| individuals, are not good, then happiness and psychological adjustment 
| will be affected adversely. This might even be more true in the profes- 
' sions than in industry in general, because the basis of a profession is 


vocation, and this is not just something which can be left at the factory 
gates on the way home and donned again the morning. 

Belonging to a group satisfies certain basic needs, man being a gre- 
garious animal by nature, or by upbringing, whichever theory you accept. 
By accepting its standards and values and enacting its traditions and 
norms, you become accepted. You are in fact inside looking out, which 
is comforting and secure. Within the group, too, you will feel that you 
have a role to play, even if it is only that of the man who always fetches 
the chairs, or the beer. In every group, whether family, social, recrea- 


' tional or what have you, a certain hierachy will grow up. One man will 


usually became by common consent the leader: this is shewn by the 
fact that the others defer to his decisions, and respect his advice more 
than the others: a gradation of these qualities will be observed in the 
others, right down to the little man who is useful for bringing chairs, but 
whose opinions are never solicited. But in a good group each one will 
be satisfied with his role and his relation to the group will gradually 


| become one which he can accept. ; 


In a work group, however, this hierachy is not, or rarely, allowed 
to grow up of its own accord, people are chosen and selected, and put 
into positions in the hierachy: whether or not they belong naturally in 
the positions in which they find themselves will determine whether or 
not that work group will be a satisfactory one. 

The important thing to be realised here is that theoretical qualifica- 
tions, i.e. examinations in the professions, are just not adequate qualifica- 


| tions for a post of responsible administration and management. Not 


only may the candidate concerned be totally inefficient administratively, 
but may lack the necessary qualities of leadershin—vague as these are— 
to make the organisation work satisfactorily and harmoniously. 

If the leader is not the natural leader of the group; and in this con- 
sideration it refers to any senior member of staff; if the others do not 
defer to the leader naturally when decisions have to be taken, and do not 
automatically look to him for advice—then the contentment and happi- 
ness of the group will be deteriorating, especially if there also is amongst 
the junior staff an assistant who is the natural leader, and who is followed 
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rather the nominal one. I would not advocate the abolition of write, 
examinations in the professions; that would be ridiculous, but there might 
be a case for the addition of some kind of aural, or socio-metric test to 
give at least indications of a candidate’s suitability for seniority with 
responsibilty and staff control. 


Professional examinations contain many questions on details of § 


administration which may be learned parrot fashion, but I have never 
yet seen a question which was designed to test the candidate’s ability to 
manage staff and promote satisfaction and efficiency in work relation. 


ships: not even questions which indicated that such methods of work § 


study and industrial psychology had any bearing whatsoever on the 
administration of libraries. 


Yet if they apply to work groups in general then they must also 
apply to libraries in particular. In the States many experiments have § 


been carried out in factories and offices, and the results point to certain 
conclusions. 

1. That the material rewards for a job are not, in the final analysis 
regarded as the main reason for taking any particular post, or certainly 
not reasons for staying in or leaving it. Far more important is the sense 
of satisfaction and the good relationship which exists between manage- 
ment and men, and between individuals. 

2. The basis of this good relationship is co-operation and consul- 
tation between management and men: the efforts of the management to 
show that the men are not merely machine minders, but are human 
beings intimately connected with their work. 

All these things can be seen to apply to libraries, too. The delegation 
of responsibility, and the consultation between the librarian and his staff, 
not just the senior members, but the others, too, are just as essential as 
adequate methods of charging and discharging books, although the 
emphasis seems to be on the latter rather the former. 
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Say it with Quavers: 
A word of advice for the unaccustomed 


Have you ever been present at a meeting of the A.A.L. when a speaker 
is expounding on one of your pet subjects—and you know he is wrong, 
but when questions are allowed you dare not stand up and tell him so, 
in spite of the fact that you have all your facts marshalled? 

Have you ever listened to a speaker on a very interesting subject 
about which you would like to know more, but you’ve been frightened 
of making a fool of yourself by asking him? 

So have I. 

At a Branch conference I complained (in private of course!) to the 


» secretary that sufficient time for questions had not been allowed. When 


the same thing seemed to happen at a GLD meeting in Hendon, it 
dawned on me that it was not the time I needed, it was the courage. Why, 
if they had opened the meeting to questions all day I would have been 
sure to have formulated mine beautifully just as the chairman rose to 
close the meeting. 

Now let me tell you of my own discovery, which has given me new 


' heart—the very speakers themselves, externally so urbane, so know- 


ledgeable, so offhand and casual, are fighting a battle against the quavers 
in limbs and voice all through their speech. This I have on the best 


authority, from speakers who spoke without a flaw, without a trace of a 


quaver or a twitch of a limb. Outwardly they were the authoritative, 
interesting speakers we so heartily thanked and almost enviously appre- 
ciated; inwardly they were quaking like a jelly on a switchback, but it 
didn’t show. 

If you do not speak up when you can make a contribution to the 
subject, when you can correct a false impression or put the problem in a 
new perspective, then think what we all are missing. It might, too, be 
the last opportunity for you to ask a question which may make a differ- 
ence to your career. 

Who knows but that the first quavering question may be such a 
tonic to your confidence that you'll be spouting volumes at the next 
meeting—still as quavery inside, and waiting with dread for the quavery 
questioners! But when you are over that hurdle you will find how easily 
it can be done, and you'll go on from strength to strength. You will not 
get rid of the quavers, but strangely enough, they will not show to anyone 
else. Good luck for your first question! 


S. M. Jarvis, Deputy Borough Librarian, Chelmsford. 





Librarians interested in record libraries may like to know of a series 
of ten lectures on “ The Record Library and its Problems ” which is being 
held at the British Institute of Recorded Sound in Russell Square. On 
November 9th, Mr. L. R. McColvin will be speaking on “ Gramophone 
Records in Public Libraries.” Please address enquiries with stamped 
addressed envelope to the Institute at 38, Russell Square, W.C.1. 


Says a recent T.L.S. reviewer: “If it is what the librarians of public 


| and circulating libraries call a ‘ nice book ’ for that abstraction, the general 


reader, it is certainly good of its kind.” We trust that no public librarian 


| ever calls anything a ‘ nice book ’ for the general reader, or for anybody 
' else for that matter. Nor do we think he does except in the rather 
| rarified atmosphere of a T.L.S. reviewer’s mind. 
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May I, as a candidate, add my comments to those of Mr. Dickson in the 
Examination Supplement regarding the papers in Part 4 (e). 

It is never easy for tutors or students to assess the demands of a new paper. 
The published syllabus can give little guidance as to the level or depth of know- 
ledge required, and there is no precedent in earlier examination questions to 
define the field. The Presentation and Dissemination of Information has been 
one of the alternatives in Part 4 of the Finals examination for a year now, and 
students sitting it in July had only the December papers by which to interpret 
the oracle-brief phrases of the published syllabus. As the two sets of papers 
were so dissimilar, the mystery deepens. 

Some attempt seems to have been made in July to include in Paper 1 some 
questions which could have been answered with fair adequacy by students study- 
ing for other parts of the Finals (Nos. 1, 6 and 7), whereas the whole of Paper 2 
demanded the particular kind of specialised knowledge gained only by practical 
experience in government or special libraries. Indeed, this latter point was made 
by a student with such experience, who found the papers very fair, but at the 
same time sympathised with those who had been at Library School. 

Finals, Part 4 (e) is surely an alternative for the practising special librarian 
only: for him a very welcome addition to the increasing range of courses useful 
to him, but framed so carefully with his special needs in mind as to discourage 
all others. A pity, because all librarians must be able to present and disseminate 
their information with both efficiency and speed. 

Doris Cave, Bucks County Library. 


Parts of a Book 


It would be interesting to know exactly how many candidates who sat 
the First Professional Examination in June this year attempted question 
1 on the third paper (“A book is considered to be composed of THREE 
main parts... ”). As one who lectures to First Professional students, 
I was rather relieved that there were no entrants at this centre for the 
June examinations, as I should have considered their choice to have 
been restricted unfairly by the exacting wording of this question. 

My colleagues shared my misgivings at the precise and categorical 
phrasing employed; not “a book may be,” but “a book Is considered,” 
followed by the brisk and businesslike demand for a mystic Trinity of 
Parts, each of which is to contain (at least) FouR definite items. Evidently 
some sort of miniature classification scheme was called for; and we gave 
some thought to devising three parts which might confidently be predi- 
cated of any kind of book; among the few which came to mind were 
“pages” and “binding” (in the widest, loosest sense of any device what- 
ever for holding the pages together), but for a third we had uneasy 
recourse to such things as “ book jacket” and for that matter, “ plastic 
cover ”; neither by any means of universal applicability, of course. When 
we followed this pleasant little mental exercise by endeavouring to des- 
cribe in detail FoUR items per part (as we felt ourselves in duty bound to 
be able to do) the fog began to grow thicker, especially as the effort was 
made to see the problem with the vision of a nervous and callow F.P.E. 
candidate with a dry mouth, heavy heart, and one eye on the inexorable 
minute hand. 

It was with relief therefore that we turned to the “Examination 
Supplement” in the Assistant Librarian for September as a means of 
setting our over-anxious minds at rest; yet, although there is considerable 
comfort in the realisation that somebody else’s students avoided this 
question, some stubborn wisps of mist linger on. We have noted with 
interest and a certain awed admiration that Loughborough teaches not 
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THREE main parts, but FouR—“ Preliminaries, Text, Subsidiaries and Bind. 
ing.” The student mind, fresh from the complications of discussing 
cross-division, consistent use of characteristics, and so on, is likely to 
confused and mystified by this information. Are these four examples oj 
the same logical kind of “main part”? Are we, in other words, no 
in the presence of a conflict between inner and outer form? Or, rather, 
if inner form and outer form may be roughly equated with literary and 
physical form respectively, the conflict would appear to be between outer 
and middle form, since, as they stand, “ Preliminaries, Text and Sub. 
sidiaries ” are so open to varied interpretation that they cannot logically 
be labelled as literary or physical form categories. 

Surely we do our students a disservice if we teach them (even for 
examination purposes!) that the Book is something universally divisible 
into a fixed number of invariant Parts, which, to make all-inclusive, we 
must name so vaguely as to make them virtually meaningless as cate. 
gories? Such devices have their use as pegs to hang facts on when 
memorising them, but surely as a basis for examination questions such 
an approach to knowledge is compartmentalization run mad? 

Why should the parts not equally be “ Binding, Paper and Print”; 
“ Beginning, Middle and End”; or (if hospitality is a desirable criterion) 
“ Beginning, Middle, and Everything Else”? May not “ Preliminaries, 
Text, Subsidiaries and Binding” be legitimately simplified to the simple 
and homely “ Inside and Outside”? If, of course, the mystical value of 
Three is to be insisted upon, I suggest “ Top, Middle and Bottom ” or 
(in similar vein) “ Inside, Outside and Backside.” 

T. S. Moran, Tutor Librarian, Hatfield Technical Coilege. 
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Revision Course 


In May, 1959, four assistant librarians, myself included, applied for permission 
to attend the annual revision course for the First Professional Examination at the 
Loughborough School of Librarianship. Leave of absence with pay, was granted 
to us by the County Library Committee; our expenses were £1 Os. Od. for the 
week’s course and £3 5s. Od. for the excellent lodgings which were found for us 
by the College authorities. 

The course opened on Monday morning and continued until Friday after- 
noon. About fifteen library assistants from Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire and 
Leicestershire attended, and we were welcomed by Mr. Stokes, who explained 
the purpose of the course; not to cover or attempt to cover the whole syllabus 
for the First Professional, but to help us in those parts of the syllabus we did 
not fully understand. 

After a coffee break we were handed over to the extramural Lecturer, and 
in a friendly, informal atmosphere proceeded to tell him all the points that 
were bothering us; e.g. The Roberts Report, Inter-Library co-operation, Subject 
Divisional Libraries, Government Publications, and Accession Registers. 

We averaged four !ectures per day, and in the week they covered all the 
points we had raised, leaving time at the end of each for further discussion, and 
clearing up items of which we were in doubt. 

Free periods we spent in the College Library, giving us every opportunity 
to study our notes and to see reference works, periodicals, annual reports; 
many of which we had never seen or studied before. 

Lectures normally ended at 5 p.m., after which we were free. We usually 
went straight to the “ digs” for a meal, then had a walk in the Park nearby, 
returning later to the College Library for quiet study, and finishing the evening 
in the local Expresso bar. 

We found the lectures and study of utmost value, stimulating fresh interest 
in our subjects. Furthermore the experience was a happy one socially and there 
can be no doubt that we benefited considerably from contact with colleagues 
from other libraries. In a word, we thoroughly appreciated and enjoyed our 
week at Loughborough. 

ELIZABETH PaRKER, Derbyshire County Library. 


COOL FOR CATALOGUERS 


Let there be no derision; 

A cataloguer’s job is decision, decision, decision 
As with each problem he grapples, 

It’s just like sorting apples. 


Should it be under Tante Marie? 

But Marie, Tante is used by B.N.B. 

On the other hand, from the foréname entry slant 
It should be Marie, Aunt. 


Classifiers are a race apart; 

They practice a mysterious, hidden art; 

And as their positions get stronger— 

Their classification numbers get longer and longer. 


Mr. Coates, 

I imagine, sits and gloats 

And says ‘‘ This will make W. Howard Phillips writhe: 
Travel agents: 338.477965.” 


The lending library staff 
Greet the cataloguer’s efforts with a laugh 
Or mutterings or fierce fanatical stares— 
But they’re just a bunch of squares. 
P. D. Gann 
2 
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Review 


Davinson, D. E. Periodicals: a manual of practice for librarians. Grafton, 
1960. 25/-. 


The aim of this book is estimable; it is written “ with a view to assisting in the 
promotion of better periodical collections in Public Libraries.” Considered purely 
as a piece of propaganda, it might be adequate, but as a contribution to pro- 
fessionable knowledge it compares unfavourably with the two books on the 
subject by Grenfell and Osborn respectively. 

The author may not have “ kissed the stone ” since he has been in Ireland, 
but one has the impression that he has had to spin it out to keep going for 165 
pages. We are led along well trodden paths on co-operation, display, binding, 
micro-techniques and the language barrier, but points are made and then re 
iterated a few pages later. Some of the material is rather too obvious even for 
library literature. For example, the reasons why a periodical is dropped from a 
library subscription list (p. 10), the individual colours used in Belfast on 
periodical frequency signals (9 lines, p. 42) or the arithmetical steps in convert- 
ing inches to feet and feet to yards (p. 105). There is a somewhat pointless list 
of 500 “ basic periodicals ’’ occupying 9 pages. No attempt is made at annota- 
tion and no information is given apart from the short title; each title appears in 
quotation marks. 

Some of the author’s statements are open to dispute and others are down- 
right misleading—‘* (Periodical storage) shelving should be of the fixed pattern, 
it is a waste of time to make periodical shelving adjustable,’ “ It is likely that 
many libraries will follow the lead given by Birmingham Public Library in 
deciding to cover foreign countries with telephone directories in the future,” 
“ Ulrich’s Directory is arranged in broad Dewey order,” ‘“‘ The old Translated 
Contents List of Russian Periodicals issued by H.M.S.O., and now merged with 
the L.L.U. News.” 

No! Perhaps it is not good propaganda either. 

A. L. Smytu. 
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